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ABSTRACT ; • . • 

.'Thrfee schools in the same district; sere ccispaxed on 
TtheAasis of achievement and attitude tests given in the third grade 
:;/ii]L 1974^ and again in. >the third,,and fifth grades in 1S76* Only s/ 

descriptive statistics wfere used, since saaples flSie kno«n not to be 
'^?^ajidom. The^three* schools wepe identified as a ncdel of ♦ ^ ^ 
'•^individualized instruction, a school iiith a ^similar ^Cpulation of 

youngsters using\iore convention^al in^^ti-uotiicni and a. school' whose 

children^have higher scoioeconoBic statts (5ES)" and intelligence. The 
' GqjDprehensiye Tests of Basicf'skills showed that the school iiith_, 

ii^her SES, children had higher scores on all six* tests of Reading, 
\ language, M^athematics, Reference Skills, Science, and Social Studies; , 

but the. sghocl that emphasized individualized instruction showed* a 
:\grea'ter gain from third to • fifth grade in reference skilis .and 
r^independeht stu'dyVskills. The -findings also suppcrt ihe *view ifhat / 
"IchildreB. in an individualized V^^o^^am hS'q tetter attitudes towArds" 
.school and school subjects/ as measured by a semantic differesial 
-.^attitude scale gji.d The Faces Test.^ (CflH) . ; - 



* Eeprpducjbions s.upplie/d by EDfi's are the best that can be made- ^ * 
. \\ • ' from the priginai document. y . . * 
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INTRO|(uCTiON * 



0 



In the late 1960's and early. 1970's open space education was tiljeiftg 
advdcateil as the approach to be utilized in the instruction of elementary 



school youngsters! In' the early to mim.lQyO's, research was conducted com- 
paring achievement pf children in an oden space setting with youngsters 'in 
a more traditional environment. By andharge, these studies (Burnham, 1971^ 
^ Sackett, 1971; McCalluni, 1972; Read, 1973) found little difference between * 

• the two tjipes of programs. Jn fact, Sackett (1971) concluded that if the • 

I • ^ 

child's whole personality is taken into, account,^ the open space arrangement, 
was not a significant factor.. , / - 

studies which found s*}gnificant differences in favor pf the open 

• • ■/' •• ' ■ ■ 

.space setting basically showed such differences to occur in the amount of 
activity in the classroom, greater independence froifi the teacher, and a / 
-greater willingness to take risks. (Ar^tfant, 1972: Lueders.-Salmon, 1972; 



■ 7 . ^ 

Meyers, 1971). In*addition, the p'^rsonallty factors of setf-esteem, atti- 
tudes towards school , and setns.irivity toothers were also cited as having 
; a demonstrated difference in favor of the open space classroom. (Seals,. 
•1972; Beckley, 1973; L6Forge^.l972). • - ' ' ^ . ' 

• . , \ ^ r' ' : ^ ' ■ ~ / 

" In T970 MillersVil/e State College, through the efforts of the Educa- 

, ti^nal Development Center, embarked on a campus-based Summer Happening whicK 

had an Open Education/theme. • After a successful, five year effort,- frontJ9/[0 

^, to 1974, the" summer waV shifted* in emphasis away from the, col lege" 

^ /into a netv?ork venture inVolying fotl^teen school .districts throughout the ~ 

, - ■ ' ' . i . s - , - ■ . -7 

's^tate of Pennsylvajiia. As a result of their work vpth the earlier programs. 



^ the!emphasis of the Educational ^DevelQpment Center Network ^system veered 
i frojn t^V concept of Open Education toward a broader* concept of Individual- 
'ized Instruction. Evalyation of these programs dealt only with the affect- 
j've impact upon the teacheVs and the usage of individualizing techniques in 

, their regular classropm during thie school year/' {Anttonen and Jernegan\ 

♦ < _ ,-- ' - "* ' ♦ ' » 

' AS7.^\. They resultSvOf this analysis showect overall positive .impact iVi , 
changing tfie methods of instruction of cUssroom teachers. 

r 

However, with the current, growing concern 'for educational accounta- 
bility, it is'appar^nt that an ,atteaipt must be^.made to examine the effects'' 
of the Summer Happening and Network programs upon the actual performances of 

children in the regular schooVyear. The basic variables ^6^^'tichieverfient, 

"> , " • ' • > " 

attitudes towards self, and attitddes toward school seem most appropriate ^ 

/' . ' ' 

; tQ be included in^ such 3n analysis. ^ < - 

' The curi^ent report ^will present cross-selctional,' longitudinal, cogni- 
. ^ tive, and affective data gathered oven'^a three year period, on children .frqm 
a specific school district whose teachers wgre trained through the Supec 
Happening, and. Network programs of the MillersyilTe Educational Development 
Centen. The schools ii^yolved in. the analysis are housed Tn buildings which 
^ were built and established in the 40's ^nd 50Vs, in linawith theT:radi- 
tional self-contained classroom concept. FurthermbVe/ the emphasis of the 
district's curriculum -for the past five years! has' been upon individualizing 
instruction without changing the physical structure .of their buildings. . 



. • • PROCEDURE - . 

SAMPU ; ■ ' ' V - . • 

The jschool district involved in the present analysis is located in a 
rural area in Western Pennsylvania^ outside an irTdu$trial city with a po^- 
lation of^approximately 60,000. The jncome. level ,of the families in the 
district varies widely with middle to upper middle class families foifming 
one "segment, artd rurei^l poverty families forming ,the other en4 of the income 
Spectrum. Jhe district itself has been educationally involved* in trying to 
Bring about individualized i^ograms for-the past several years, aqd has 
achieved varyijig degrees of such individualization in the* district schools* 
The'present analysis will center on three of these schools, one of which- 

school .district feels represents a modfel of individualized 'instruction. 
The Other two include a school which has similar population youngsters to 
the model school , but has not progressed totally in. the area of indiyidua^- 
' ized instruction, .and a. school representing high* I. Q. children from middle 
* to Upper middl^ class income parertts. 

TESTING PROCEDURE : ' • 

• ^ ^ ' . - . • * . i 

_ . - In the spring of 1974, .children who wer^ in the third grade in the 
school .district under analysis were given the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skill's. This* standardized instrtf^nenl fielded -scores on the factors of 
, Reading, Language, Mathematics, and^a JotaVof the three areas; "Reference-, 
[ Science, and -Social Studies. In the spring of 1976 a' similar test.was again 
given to alV students in both, the third and fifth grades . in the school dis- 
jl 'tri.ct- The majority of- the fifth grade studerfts had. been tested as third- 




graders in the spring'of 1974. , ^ ,^ 

'in addition to the achievement testing /youngsters in the schoo1*^is- 
tpTct were also given a third grade attitudinal measure (Faces Questionnaire 
Anttpnen, 1974r.* This attitudinal Jnstrumertt yielded' scores on three fac- 
tors: School Clim&te,^ independent StW;* and 'School Work, along with. a com- 
bined total score across the thr^^actors. fjr a sample of the instrument 
iC^elf arid a description of/^ scoring of the instrument, see'^ppendix A. 
Student attitudes in th^ifth grade were measure'cl) by Semahtic^ Differen- 
tial designed by An^nen, 1974.* This Semantic Differential technique 
tapped feelings.'^ students about '■Reading, Me, Sscia'l Studies, School, 
Arithiiletic, and Science, For a copy qf this .attitude instrument and scor- 
ing. procedure, see Appendjx - • , ^ 

^ ANALYSIS OF DATA : ' ^ 

since the samples from the- three school's are not, either truly random 

.or comparable, the data analysis wfll be presented in descriptive terms 
onl7, without statistical tests of inference.. The data will be d4vided 
into three major sections: (1 ) Xross-sectional analysis of the standardized 
achievement data. ,(2) longitudinal analysis of the achi*fevenier>t data, and (3) 

:a final sectiofi dealing with ^e^two attitude measures.' In all 'comparisons 
the three schools outlined above'will be used so that a model individualized 
insiructTon school will be compared with a similar student population 
school,;and ia School wi,th a higher Intelligence, more affluent student 
population. ' ^ - ' • ^ * - , 

/ ' . • _ « , , 

The statistics presented will include means and standard deviations 

... • * ' ^" ■ . ' •' " ' - 

for both the achievement anti attitude measures. In addition, mean anci 



standard deviations will also bq calculated for the gains which^have been • 
made for those youngsters who were tested on ,the^ achievement measure in the 
springs of 1974 and 1976, The achievement means w-ill use as thef r un'it of 
analysis grade equivalents obtained from the raw scores on the Various. sub- 
ject tests and ^the attttucje measured will- use as their unit of analysis'the 
s^imple raw scores obtained for the various factors on the two instruments • 
In orcjer to simplify the-presentation of the results, the model individual- 
ized instruction school will be designated in the report simply as the Model 
'School^, the similar student population school will be labeled the Parallel 
School > and the higher intelTigence, affluent: student population will be ^ ^ 

: - ' ^ \ -^'^ . A ' . y ' 

referred to as tha ^typical School . - • ' ^ " 
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TABLE I 



GRADE 3 dRADE EQUliVALENT. MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS. 
(FOR lfl7&X:0MPftEHErlSIVE TEST OF BASIC 'SKILLS) 
• .f OR THREE COMPARATIVE .SCHOOLS 



^Subtest 



sRead-lng « 
■^Language 

• ^ 4 

^Mathematics . 
Total .. ' 
i'Reference 
i^c^ence 

;Soc1al Studies 



S RIC 



^Model School. • 
. (Nf?^) . 
Mean ' Std.JDev. 



4.27 
4! 84 
4.06 
4.23 
4.96 
4.37 
4.^5 



1.9.1- 
2^.28' 
1.41 
1.68 

.2;. 49; 
1.99 

-U93 



Parallel Sahool 

.(N=32r - 
Mean $td-. .Ddv. 



^ 4^.08 
4.33 

, . 3.59. 
3.81 

• > 

V ^.1-3 
4:39, 

.' 4.or 



V.99 

2.38 

.1.75 
2.03.' 
2.25 

.2ii 



Atypical School 

. (N=50) 
Mean ,Std. Dev. 



-5.24 ' 
5'. 21 
4.44' 
4.79 

' 5.56\ 
5.78 
5.63 ' 



2.04 
2.14^. 
1,32' 
.^.6-1. 
2.23" 
2~!2T 
,2.48 



Y 



^ 



V • TABLE ! • ■ 

GRADE 3 -6RADE EQUlj^ALENT MEANS ANQ STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
(FOR 197&WREHErlSIVE TEST OF BASIC 'SKILLS) . . 
• f OR THREE COMP;\RATIVE .SCHOOLS 



^Subtest 
fjRead-tujg * 
^Language 
^Matheraatics , 

KRfeferenee 
' S(:^ence 
pSocial Studies 



mi: 



"Mod?! School. 
, (Nf??) . 
Mean , ' Std.Jev, 



4.27 
4! 84 
4.06 
4.23 
4.96 
4.37 
4. "5 



2.28' 
1 .43 ' 
1.68 
.2;. 49; 
1.99 
1*93 



Parallel School 

(N=32.); - 
Mean $td-. ;Odv. 



/ 4'.08 
4.33 

, [ 3.59. 
3.81 

^.1-3 

^ - '4:39, 

; "4. 01- 



V.99 
2.38 
1.^4 
1.75 
2.03," 
2.25 
.2.^1 



c 



Atypical School 
. . (N=50) ■ ■ 
Mean ,Std. Dev. , 



-5.24 • 
5.21 
4.44' 
. 4.79 
" 5.56 -. 
5.78 
5.63 ' 



2.04 
2.14^ 
1,32 
.^.6.1. 
2.23" 
2T2T 
' 2'. 48 



• ■ ,- ' - r /: 

the highest mean grade equivalent occurred in the Model school. , ■ 

» *■ ' ' '• ' , / " , 

' In the comparison of the Model school with the Parallel' school,, 6 
/ ' ' „ . ' • . - - ^ , / . « 

out of 7 of the achievemkit subtests' had higher .mean grade etjuivalents in. 

. - ^ ■ ' • ^ ' I 

the Model ,s||iool . A further examination of Table II reveals- that the . 
greatest^i^ference (T.ll) occurred in^he area of Reference. Differences 
of .35^10 ".SO mqan grade equivalents faVoVirtg the Model -school occunr%d in 
the Subtests of Soc'4,al Studies, Science, and Language/ The other three . 
areas, Reading, Total, and Mathematics, were within/. 25 or less mean grade 
equivalent units for the two schooTs. • _ . -. .. . . 

In addii^n to the actual gr,ade equivalent scores, the Comprehensive' 

test of Basic Skills" also provide^d for Grade 3 only, a predicted grade 

' ■ , " ' ) . . 

equivalent achievement: score based on -an intelligence, measure, for each of 

the subtests. By taking the difference between actual- and arrticipated 
- achievement, a discrepancy score was .obtained With a positive score indica- 
' ting achievement -above pred^'ction, and a negative score indicating achieve- 
ment below prediction. . ~ '</' \ ' 
■ Table. nf presents the means and standard deviatiTjns for these- dis,^. 
^(irepancy scores on 1976 third grade data for the three ipbraparative sc'hqpjs-. 
*4As Table Ill-.shtjws,^ the Atypical s&h5%had^^he* highest ng^Ai'screpancy , 
.^scores \r> th«' subtests of Reading, Screpce, anti^Socfal^^tudieS. The 'Model 

.' V i' ' . 

school had th?«highest mean discrepancy scores f Of the sub^iS^ts' of Language^, 
Reference," and Tot^l. .In the area of Mathematics,, negative mean discrep- • 
a ncy scores , were obtained for rll three schools.,. • ^.^ ' 

.In compai-ing the Modi^ #ohOol with the Parallel school, it is. inter- 
-esting to not?- that higher mean discrepancy scores, favoring the Model 





;v \ -.TABLE 11 . . ; - 

^RAtfBl. GRADE EQUIVALENT ilEANS AND .STANDARD OEVIAtlONS 
■ i~ (FJ3R 1976 GOHPREHENSiVE TEST OF BASIC SKILliS) . 
- . :%FOR^'THREE/CdMPARATIVE SCH0.OLS . 



t/- !Sut>J£es>t 



Model School 
'■■ .. {N?57r f 
He^n . Std,. Dev. 



Paral,1fe,l 
( 

Mean' 



llfel School . ^ Atypical Scbooilr.;. 
[" .Std.- Dev. ' Mean S'td; Deife t 



i IsUanguage 
.;(1athematics . 
f otal ♦ 

! ^^^Beference . 

y^*?' Science; 

r- Soc'ia;UStud1es 

•. 

iLa r:. -. ' 



e 6.23*^. 


2.22 


6.00 


; 2.01 . 


' - '6:62 


-6.37 - 


2:59 


* 

6.01. 




6:4(3 


~ ?. $.44 


k71 


6.46; 


^;36 ■ 


6.61 


6.27, 


1.89 


6*06 


- 1.91 . 


. 6.42 


8.18 . 


2.82* 


7:06 , 


2.81- : 


6.82 


• . 6.95 


2^71. 


*-6,57, 


- 2:,39' \ . 


6.9I 


* * 

■ 6,60 ' 


2.64 


1.11 


, .2-.58v,-^- 


,/ 6.70 


'A 


a 






• 
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♦ 



2.691 ■,. 
2V51 h '.4 

2.i2"i,- 

■"' • , ■ 

z^X 1 

2.96 I V, 



3.04,.: 

... i: 

3.23 : 



''A 
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\^GRADE^3 DISCREPANCY SCORE MEANS AND^ STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
V ^ ;(F0R.t976 COMPREHENSIVE TESf OF BASIC^KILLS)' 

FOR THRtE COMPARATIVE SCHOOLS , 

' ' ' ' 


' • > 
'/^Subtest 


✓ 


Model School ' 
(N=20) 
Mean ■ Std. Dev. 


ParallelMiQ^l - 

ricaii '*you« ucv*. 


Atypical School; 

^ t ICQII OUU«< UCV • 






.25:. 


>99 • 


- .;[8 .88 


.41 ..-.Kg/r" 


l:rv:Langua^e 




..75 


1.66 , 


. '.n ■ ;.K05 • . 


-.05 1.42 > 


y V Matthematics 




-.09 


.86 , 


-.35.^^?.81 ^ : 


' -.09 .89' ' 


iC^Jbtal / 
f;^^' Reference . 




.23 


:J6 

1.91' \ 


-.13 -.86 

.07 i :jI2 


'^06 _ M"a 
^ .95 li^4 . . 


^ ^ - • 
|> Science 

Social studies 




.29 
. .60 


I'.OQ 
1.13 


-,.N<.31 -1.36 
, .01 1-.15 • ' 


.90 ■ ^1.45 . 
- .86 . 1.55. 


/ ' , ' ^ 
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iv ' . / . . ischool occurred in 6 out. of the 7 subtests, with the biggest differences 



< 



occurring for the subtests of Reference (l.OO^, Language (•64),.and Social ' 
. ^ Stud.ie^<.59). ^ . ^ * ' \- * 

In addition to the. data obtained in 1976 for Grade 3 youf(gster§, 
stmilar discrepancy scores: were available for a samp^^^of student? who. were . 
'in the third grade in eacti of the -three- schools in the s'p??ing^ of i974. 
. Table IV gives the liieaVis "and standard deviations for each school 'for the 
1974 discrepanqy data. . ' . ^ . 

In order to present either the gain or. loss „for the mean discrepancy \^ 
from 1974^to-W6 for each of the schools, a figyre was prepared showifig 
the difference between the mean grade, equivalent discrepancy scores for the 
two year period. (See Tables III*, IV, an^d If igure 0,). Gains were represent- . " 
ed by bar graphs above the zero fJoint- in thdfiigure^ and losses were repre- 
sented by"bar grMhs below the zero point in the figure. As Tables III, IV, . 
•and Figure 1 shovf, the largest gainsjn discrepancy scores occurred, in. the 
Model, school for the areas of Language (.18 to .75), Reference (.65 to / , 
1.17), and Social Studies (.08 to .60). The next largest; gai*n occurred for 
;^he Atypical school, in the area of Social Studies (.39 to .66). All others, 
, gains or losses for the^three comparative schools were^.35 or less. :;; ^ ; 

. ' Thus, 'the results of the cross-^ectiorial achievement data basically . 
shows that the Atyplcaj; school has higher overall achievement in terms of ^""^^'I 
.mean grade equivalent scores , on th§ Comprelhensive Test of. Basic Skills, for * \ 
both Grade 3 and Grade 5. However^ the ^compartson-bptween the Model school 1,^ . 
. arjd: the Parallel school show consistently higher achievement scores for the// y 
Model school. Furtnei^ore, when the-factor of I.Q.. taken into account, /I 




GRADE.=3'pi§CREfANe1''k0^^ MEANS" AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
. ;(FOK ISFMHCOMF^EHEtlSrVf TEST OF BASIC SKILLS) 
• " -~ :''.-FOR- THREE -CdMPARAtlVE SCHOOLS 



■ Subtest 
iriReaain'g I 

;%t;h'eniatiGS 

ticience • 
r^tSociaT Stuilies 



■ •l^';-',' ■>' 



MQilfelVStbboX 



Mean Std.'iJev* 



' ' P^ii^tl el School • 
.(N=21^--'", 
Mean Sfd. Dey,. 



. .r|)8.; 

V .18 

•< 

.'20^ 
.65 
.16 
. .08 



T.oa, 

1.15^ 
.-85 

=.ap- 

1 .43 

i.ir 

1.33 



.06 . 

.15 
-.10.' 

.01 

.24-, 

.26 
-.25 



• .59 
, 96 ' 
■-V62 
."5f 
1.20 
1.05. 
.67 



Atypical School 
: (Ng29) , 
■. Mean Std; Dev-*" v 



f'.04, 

• .li 

' .68. 
.72' 
.39 



.87- 
-.87 . 
i.53i; 

Jl.73; . • 
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FIGURE 1 



f. 



A. 



'c- DIFFERENCES IN DISCREPANCY SCORES FOR 1974 AND 1976 ACHlEVEMpT SUBTESTS f OR THREE .COMPARAHf SCHOOLS . 




I - ERIC 



Reading 



Language 



Math ' 



Tota?! 4 



Reference 



Science * 'Soctal Sfudlesi 



the Model sehool shows, the greatest gain for 5 .oat of the 7 achievement ' sub- 
test^ in the period from 1974 to 1976. In addition, the areas which consis- 
tently stand, out in,favi)r of the Model school^re Reference,' Social Studies, 

and Language.' This' is nat surprising, 'since the goal of individualizing. 

' ■ . ■ < 

instruction.' is to have youngsters seek knowledge, and 'infomlation indepen- 

dently. * Also, the .emphasis of the individualized program -in- the Model; 

school has been predominantly in the curriculum areas of Language^Arts, 

and Social Studies. , v 

- In the next section^ data bated^on the longitudinal .analysis of the • 

s. , . , ' , ' r- ' 

Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills will bjp presented. • 



LONSITUDINAL ACHIEVEMENT QATA, ■ 

' . ■ - ■ ' . - .. 

J ' # 

^ * 4 * ' „ . 

As .outlined in 'the section on Procedures, a sample of youngsters in 
each bf''the tiiree'- comparative schools had been tested both in the spring of 
1974Vd 1976 with -the Compreliensive Test of Basic Skills. Table V pre- 

;.seAts -the grade equivalent means and standard deviations for both Grade 3 
•a'hflrGrade 5 .longi"tud"inal data on each of the seven subtests; In addition, 
the table, also gives the mean and standard deviation for rthe gain scores 
calculated from the differences between the grade equivalent scores for 
these two testing times. . The table also presents the mean and standard 
deviation for the intelligence test given wfien "the youngsters were in, 

' erad6-3 in 1974. . ' . " 

"'^'^ As can bf seen from Table V, the largest mean grade equivalent gain 
for the' areas of Reading, Mathemati cs;. Total , and Social Studi-s oecurred 
in the /(typical school. However, for the frsa of References the greatest 
iiean gain (3.29) was in the Model 'school . For the areas of Language and 
Science, the differences between the three schools were all within approxi- 

msi-tely .30 mean, grade equivalent utnts. , ^ ' 

* - • , V-*" ■ ' 

In comparing the Model school with the Parallel school', five out of 

'-. .' ■ • 

the seven subtests (J^eading, Total, Reference, Science, and Social Studies 

■ ' .." '' - . ' 

had higher meajj-.^gKade equivalent scores in the Model school. The Biggest 

mean. difference occurred in the areas of Reference "(.94) and Reading (.§3) 

For .the other three subtests-. Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies, 

"differences 'of .30 op le?s mean grade equivalents were found betweeaJihe 

c two schools. The' two subtests:' which favored the Parallel school were 



•: ; TABLE "V" ♦ ri ^ . ■ 

GRADE 3 AND- 5 GRADE EQUIV^iLENT ANDJsQ. MEANS AND' STANpARD DEVIATIONS 
' * FOR 1974-1976- COMPREHENSIVE TE^T OF BASI(^ ^KILLS^ . - 

FOR THREE COMPARATIVE 'SCHOOLS ■ . • ' 



Model School 
' . iN=24). 



Fatal lei School Atypical' School 
(N=20')'" ♦ (N=28) • 



Mean 



' S.D. 



Mean ^ S.D'.- » " Mean 



•S.D. 



I.Q. 3rd Grade • 101.08 

Rfeadirfg --^^ ' z'^. 

^rd Grade . .3.86 

' -Sth Grade . 15.22 

Gain ' . 2.35 

K * 

Langgage % ~ ■ ' 

3rd Grade ' - 4.14 

5th» Grade ^ 5.96 

Gain ' 1.82 



13..5V'- ^^75 11.96. 114.43 ;.. 15,08 



1.76. 3.60- " 1;*.28.., 
^M 5.43 1.94 
1.K-. , 1.82' 1.01 



2.02 '3.85 ^1.63 
2.40 5.85 :- 2.50'- 
1.30 2.10 1.63' 



5.49 1.89' 
8.1^^ 2.70 
2.70 '-1.57 



5.89 2.50 
'7.94 • 3.00 
2.04 ■ 1.62 



Mathematics 
3rd Grade 

• 5th Grade- 
Gain 

t Total 

3rd Grade 
5th Gratie 
Gain 

Reference 
3rd Grade 
5th., Grade 

• Gafn - 



4.37 
6.39 
2.01 



4.08 
6.15 
2.06 



4.52 

7:80 

3.29 



1.47 
1.71 
. .98 



T;57' 
1.78 
.85 



1.99 
2.74 
2.07 



,3.80 
6.07 
2.27 



"3.68 
5.68 
■ 2.01.- 



3.78 
6.12 
2.35 



1.15 
2.39 
^. 1.82 



' 1.18 
/ 1.98 

1:.20 



l'.-9 

2.65 

2.36 



4.84- 
7.50 
.2.66 



5.28 
7.80 
2.53 



5.72 
8V64 
2.85 



1.27 
2.20 
1.41 



.1.75 
2.51 

.U21.-: 



2.40. 
2.93 
•1.95 



Science 
3rd 'Grade 
-5th Grade 
Gain 

ti . 

■ Social Studies 
3rd Grade 
5th Grade 
Gain 



f 



4.17 
6*. 74 
2.58 



,3 .'80 
6.42 
2.62 



1.84 
2.51 
1.94, 



1.75 
2.60 
1»80 



.3.94 
•■6.12v; 
- 2.29 > 



3.30 
2:46 



■1.89 
2.22 
' 1 .50 



32 
.81 



1 .*90 



6.05 
§.63 
2. 58 



5.-48 
8:44 
-3.03 



2.12 

2;:94- 

1.63 



-2.84 
3.15 
2.14 



f J 



Language and Mqthemaycs /^'although differences of .30 or less mean grade* 
equivalent unfts dtcurred in both cases. ^ 'J^^ ^ . ^ ^ 

' Thus, the results of the longitudinal achievement 'data analysis shows 
that the Atypical school brings about greatem overall achievement' gains on 
tKe majority of .subtests Qf the Comprehensive Test of Basje'^Skifls. How-' 
eyer, it is interesting to note that in an area of individualization; 

, ^ • ■ ' > . • 

Reference, the greatest gain was,.made_.in the Model schooTj^ This- result ( 
cobsj^tent wfth the goal of the" program, whic^H seeks^ to have youngst^fs 
gaini information and knqwledge in a self-seeking manper. 

In the next section, data based 'on thfe childr^hls^ attitude for the 
^gornparison of the three' schools will be pfresented,' ^ 



f 



r 
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ATTITUDE DATA 



As^utlined in the se<:^tion on Procedures,' attitudinal data was 
gattter'M for* youngsters who were in Grades 3 and 5 for the three compara- 
tive schools in the spring; of 1976. Children who were in Grade 3 were 
given the Faces Test. -(See Apoendix A). This test. yielded scores on three 
fabtors: School Climate, Jndeftendent Study, and.^chool Work. In, addition^, 
a total, score .was obtained by adTding across all the Jtems^hich were in- 
eluded in this^..scale^ Table VI {presents 'the means and standard deviations 

for the /three^ comparative* schools. As can be seen from Table VI, children 

**.' • ' ' . ' 

in the Model school Had a' higher mean Attitude score for the ^subtests of 

Independent Stydy, School Work, and also for ttiejotal... For the factor of 

School Climate, the Parallel, school had the .Righest mean attitude. 

/ ' ' ' ' ' \ \ * ' 

For^^ouhgsters in Grade* 5, a semantic differential ^trtstr^iW^^ 
^ ' ^ ^ ' \'\\ 

utilized.' (See Appendix B). This teeftnique tapped six affectivfeVlimen- 
Jfer' ' / 4 . ' ; A\ 
.sions: Reading, Me, Sc^ial^tudies, School, Math6matfcs, and Sci^ce. 

^ Table VII presents the means and standard deviations' for the three '^compara- 



tive ^schools. for these six conctepts. As Table VI f shows, higher mee^n\atti- 
tude scores were. obtained for the Model school in 5 out of the 6 dimensions 
'Reading^ Me, « 3ocial Studies, School , and Mathematics., For/the c^oncepi bf 
•Science, the highest mean occurred ^in the Atypical school. 

'If one. views the cojnbi^ed^results of the third and fifth grades, \ii 
fs;intere5'ting. to note that for eight 'of the len measures a higfjermean 
attitudjB score was found in the Model' school. This result is consistent 
with one of the'^bjectives of an individualized program, namely that 



youngsters who are given more choice and freedom in seeking Icnowfedge in- 
-dependently should have "be'tter" attitudes toward school and school work 
\^hen cpinparpd to youngsters who are involved in more "traditional" based - 
programs; , ' . ^ t * 

In the next se'ction of the report, a -suiroary and conclusion will be 
presented. ' V " ' * • . . 
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.GRADE' 3. MEANS AND 




TABLE, VI A 



\ 



RD DEVIATIONS FOR 1976 FACES ATTITUDE TEST , 



5 , 



FOR. TIjREE COMPARATIVE SCHOOLS 



feitude Variable 
Sjchool ^Climate 



. 'Mode]j' School ' • 

(N=20) ■ ^ 
Mean Std. Dev. 



19.90 



,2.61 



Imlepend^ht', Study '"^^15)10 2.15 
Scihool Work ^v^j^ ^1 /eo 3.15 
total .. W.eo 6.39 



Parallel School 

CN=28) 
Mean Std. Dey. 

20.50 2;.'94 
•14.14 * 2. '94 
'-10.79" 3.32, 



45.43 



6.91 



Atypical S.choals 

(N=47;)/ 

Mean Std. Dev.^ 



19.32 

J, 
14.51 

9.60 



43.19 r4..74 

■A 



ZM. 
2.78 ! 
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J. 



HSubtest 
^Reading 
^Me 

^ociaT Studiete- 
;?Nitheinatics 



'Science 



i. . TABLE yiit • 

grade" 5'" MEANS :feD STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR 1976 "SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL AHITUDE TEST 
. . ^OR -THR^E COMPARAf IVE SCHOOdS ' " • 



■ ;.i^V' Model SohoSi;. ' 
22^39 2.73 

t 

'iZiiS 2.97 • 
L 22.47 2.63 



Parallet^ScKool : 

(N?54) % 
■Mean Std» Dev: ' 

.2ZJ9';?:'"2;.7#--V 

22.r7'^''-3,;<!2 J 



22,82' y.l5 



•js' .*,2T.58 



2.80' 



23;93' 
'22.65 



3.24 -f - ,\ 22^05 -S'.SK 



,22.27 




2i 





■r 



Xtypfc^i" SchQdIiij 
' • .(N=58). ^■'\t<- 
Mean S'ta-. Dev. 

22.09 •. 2.90 ' 

^ ' ' 't •'■■-■■^,4 
21:64 ■ , 3.'f7 • ' 

a. '^4 4,15-- 

^1.-36^: . ' sies / - . 

22,50 • 4.1^. v--i 
23:^3 . . 3^5 • • 



'1^ 



■pi- 



: , ' - - ^ CONCLUSION . - 

" The results of the comparison of the three schools linvolved in thjs 
present analysis presents some interesting^findings. pbvipusTy, the find- 
ings support the view^that intelligence is still closely relajted to the • 
achievement pf youngsters.. This is revealL^*n the donststently higher \ 
mean grade equivalent scores for the school with a student population, vyhich^ 

can be characterized as tipper intelligence^ and coming from homes whicF) are 

- ' ' • , ' / • ' . \ " * ^ ^ 

in the middle to, upper socio-economic level. , 

However, the study als'o^shows that youngsters who have been exposed 

to an individualized curriculum can. achieve greater growth and perforjii a 

higher T^vel ia certain specific areas, of skill development. Specifically,"^ 

jsUch youngsters achieved and gained in the skjlt area of Reference which 

tapped their ability to work independently. In addition, the yefBal" areas^ 

of Language, and Social Studies also showed a high It/evel of achievement. 

For the areas of ^Jathematics, -Reading, and Science, youngsters who were 

exposed to such^n individu&lizecf approach d»i^J not tend to do less, well 

than youngsters who were exposed to a more "traditionally" based curriculum. 
^ - / . _ ' 

ThjB^ study also tended to support the view that children in an indi- . 

vidual/zed program have bettpr attitudes toward school and its^^^jects,. 

Ag/in,,this is not surprising, sincVone of the major goals of an individ- 

"ualized instruction is ta make learning more ehjcQ^ahle and henceriteing 

^aboift'better .school and school related affect^ 

< \'Obviously, the school district involved in the pr^esent ana^lysis has 

^ . ^ » ^ ' ' ^ • 

made acommitme^t to the whole'area of ftidividualizing instruction. ^-^11 . 



the schools in the dtstrict, in addttion to the Model school, are, presently 
seeking to develop this method. The school district itself is not interest- 
ed in making claims that its ^approac^ is i)rjnging about great gains in 
achievement, and establishing entirely new^modes of instruction. Rather, 
they feel that they are attempting instructional methods which 'seem to 
bring about, better results in some areas^ and the present reffort tends tp 
suppprt their claim. ' . . ' 

^Hopefully, other school* district? wjlV Wapt to examine the techniques 
anci tactics which have brought about the success achieved^ by tVe particula^r 
'School, system involved in this report. 
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Age \. 
Grade, ' 



FACES INVENTORY 

« 

Name 
School. 
- Date 



DIBECTrONS: Boys and girls, we are interested,, in how you feel^ 

* about school and*some of the things you do in scho'ol^- 
' Read each sentence beloW and ion the following pages • 

* Put an "X" on - the> face that shows how you f,^el. 

Please check only ' one face for .each sentencV and make. 

• . sure you answer, each sentence/ 



EXAMPLE: 
. Tfeis is h 




feel when I go .to the doctor. 






r 



1, This is how I fe^el^^hen J come iso sphool. 



a. 






If eel like this when^the teacher tellp me to do something all 
by. myself without ariy'lielp. , 






Thi,s is how I- would feel ►if I could go to school for the rest 
of 3ny life*^ , , . - . . • - - . - - 



I feel like this'^vhen someone does* not follow the rules • - 





I fee]/ like this when^I work alone, 





I feel like this wHeji I have a- lot:.of schooiNwo-rK^ to da'!-': 





I feel like this': about going to, summer school. 





J. .feel like this when I work on aiproject by-^yself 






This is how I f^eel about going 'ba^k to school after a Vacation. 



-> 11; I feeli^ like. .this about studying albne*' . 




, 12. This is how I feel on days 






can't go to school, 



13 • I 'f.eel-^|hd^,^way about teachers 





I feel'thi^ way about reading- gt^ book by myself L 






15[« This tshow I would feel if we could/ have s6hool on Saturday, too. 





^^v16., . This .is^hgwyl feel about school rules. 





17* I feel thTs .way when the teachter asks pe qiiestions. 

^ ^ X -o ^ ^ 



/ 







1o\ This is how^' 'feer when it'y^tlffle to govhome TSom scjtioox. 



ERIC, - .. 





19. I ^^eei -Xifke' this when I go -to the meaia -oenter .(liBrary). ^ 






20/ ' This is how I feWl about my school- building. 




V 





5," 
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SQORING PROCEDURES 
-FPR 



THE FACES' TEST 



The 20 items of the Paces Test yield three scores on what 
canjbe called three factors. These three factors and the items 
that are part of these factors are given below. 



4 

I" 



FACTOR 

.1. c Attitude toward school 
climate 

~ - » ' 

'Attitude toward 'independent 
f study - " - ■ ■ •• • ■ ■• 




III. Atti„tude toward school- 
work ■ ■ ' • , 



ITEMS 

1» 7, 10, 13, 16, 
^9, 20 



•2, 5, 8, 11,«1,lf, 17 
3> 6,^ 12,H4, 18 



Each iteip is scored on a 3 p©int scale with a "positive!' 



resppn?e^tetting a 3 and a "hegatiVe". response a 1i> For example, 



for/:!i:;te|t 1, "This is how I feel when I 'come to school.", the 
weigh tMig-'.- is • "\ J^'-. 






other itep,. with the exception of k. 12, and 18, are similarly 
»hted. ^For items numbers If, 1.2,' and 18, the three-point scale 



111 

/weighted, x v.^^.^^, uluuvcj. o -r, anu 10, zne tnree-point scale 
fis reversed. For example, for item If-, "I feel like this when* some- 
one does not follow the rules.", the weighting, is 



' 1 






^=4. ^'^t.?^^®^ *° obtain a score on a factor, the weights for the " " 
Jtems that are included in ^that factor, are ^aii^ply added. ThUsT ^ 
fpr 'facjor I, the scores can,iiange from. 8 to 2?,, whereas" for factbrs 
• 41. and III., the scores can range from 6 to 18. 



/ * Naihe 



SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL TESTING PROJECT- ' 



SchobI 



' Gra(le'_^_ | / 'Ay --<, ; ' 

« t 



Today I would like you to think about ypurseif and^ypjur schoolwork a^id how yoiTfeel «abouV 
yourself and your schoolwork. The trting^you tell us will not be^usecr in arfy'way.to'^ive you a 
grade. Also, there are no right or wrong artswer^to the things we are going |q asK youV; . 

On the next sjx^pages you will find a list of words which meanl W opposite of each^ 
An example of these vyords is: : ^ 

- _ y — 7-^ — ^ ;^ SA 

. At the top of each page will be some things about school li^^g^i^amg cind^Mb? If. you feek'hat 
you are always happy^with reading, place^ an X In box 1. If you feef you are not alwayg happy with 
reading but are happy most of the time, place an X in box 2. ij you feel you are ^ometim^ happy > 
and sofmetimes sad with reading, place an X in box sf If you jfeel yoVare not always iad 'but ^d ^ 
most of l>ie time with reading, place ar\X in box 4. If you fepl you* are always sad. with reading, ^ 
place ah X in box 5. However, if you feel yog cannot answer to the thing, -plaVan X in bpx 3, 

On each of the words on the next pages,: try to tfiink- aboUt hoW ypti. really feel, about the, 
school thing at the tcfp of the page and mark your answer so it is as close to how you feel. Mark 
only one answer for each pair of vyords. Make sure your answer'ls in the b6x,.nt)t outside the box. l 



- -J- 



/ - t 

Reading drtd" Me 



HAPPY 















QUIET 




- 




^BAD 




SLOW 






I';' 

' V- - * 

4' 


NICE, 
BIG . 



ALWAYS 
HAPPY . 





-MOST >■ 
ALWAYS 
QUIET 



ALWAYS 
BAD 



Mosr 

ALWAYS* 
■ BAD 



CRUEL 



WEAk 



FAip 



ALWAYS 
SLOW 



ALWAYS 
SLOW 



\ALWAYS 
NICE 



aiOST . 
ALWAYS 
- MICE 



ALWAYS ^ 
BIG 




HAPPY 
SOMETIWIES 
^ SAD 



IVIOST- 
ALWAYS 
SAD 



"OUIET . 
SOMETIMES 
LOUD- 



MOST 
ALWAYS 

. touo 



BAt) 
SOMETIMES 
GOOD 



MOST 
ALWAYS. 
WO 




NICE 
,SOfi/IETIMES 
' AWPyL 



N BIG 
SOMETIMES 
^ALL 



C8UEL 
SOMETIMES • 
KIND' 



WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
' STRONG 



ALWAYS 
FAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
• FAIR 



• FAIfi 
SOMETIMES- 
UldiFAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAST 



MOST 
•ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SMALL 



" MOSr 
AtWAVS 
KIND ■ 



MOST 
'ALWAYS 
5TR0NG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNPAIR 



ALWAYS 
SAD 



ALWAYS 
GOOD 



ALWAYS 
FAST 



ALWAYS 
AVWUL 



ALWAYS 
SMALL 



ALWAYS 
STRONG 



5AD'. I.';.' 




LOUD 





GOOD 



FAST 



AWFU : 



SMALL 



KIND 



STRO^ G 



UNFAil 



* rHiQH, 



ALWA^'S 
HIGH 



? MOST . 
ALWAYS 
HIGH 



HIGH 
SOMETIMES 
LOW 



JSflOST 
ALWAYS , 
• LOW 



■ i 



ALWAYS 
LOW 



low: 



DISLIKE 



ALWAYS 
-^DISLIKE 



ALWAJS 
HARD, 



MOST 
ALWAYiS 
DISLIKE. 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
UHARfD 



HARD 
SOMETIMES 
•EASY . 



25r2- 



MOST 
.ALWAYS 
L1K.B ' 



MOST .^^ 
ALWAYS ' 



ALWAYS , 
LIKE.: 



ALWAYS 
EASY 



LIKE! 



EASV?^' 



School and Me 



HAPPY 



QUIET 



. BAD 



ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



ALWAYS 
. pUIEt 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
QU!FT 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BiAO . 



HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 

SAd . . 



QUIET . 
SOMETIMES 
LOUD 



BAD 
SOMETIMES 
GOOD 



MOST* 
ALWAYS 
SAD 



MOST 

Always 

• LOUD 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
G00I5. 



ALWAYS 
SAD 




.SAD 



LOUD 



GOOD 

1 •> 



sl6w 



NICE 



-V 



\' ALWAYS 
^ SLOW; ^ 



ALWAYS 
' NICE 



MOST ■ 
ALWAYS , 
SLOW 



MOST , 
ALWAYS 
NICE. 



SLOW. 
SOMETIMES 
• FAST 



NICE ■ 
SOMETIMES 
AWFUL 



MOST ^ 
ALWAYS 
FAST . 



-P/fDST 
AlWAVS 
. AWFUL . 



~ ALWAYS 
FAST 



ALWAYS^ 
AWFUL." 



AWFUL 



BIG 



ALWAYS 

BIG'. 



MOST 
^ALWAYS 
BIG 




MOST . 
ALWAYS 
SMALL-. 



ALWAYS" 
SMALL 



SMALL 



CRUEL 



WEAK 



rAIR 



ALWAYS' 
' CRUEL 



ALWAYS 
WEAK 



MOST. 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



MOST 
ALWAYiS 
FAIR 



CRUEL 
SOMETIMES 
- KIND 



WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
h STRONG 



' FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
•STRONG 



mostY 

ALWAYS ; 
UNFAIR /i 



ALWAYS 
$TBONG 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



KIND 



STRONG 



UI^FAlif 



HIGH 



DISLIKE 



HAR0 

ERIC ;:. ' 



ALWAYS 
• HIGH 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HI6« 



M0$T 
ALWAYS 
HARQ- 





DI^LIKE 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE- 



MOST 
ALWAYS' 
LOW. 



MOST 
AtWAYS - 
LIKE 




ALWAYS 
LOW . 




ALWAYS . 
EASY. . 



i-pW; 
MKE 

E>isy. 



Arithmetic and Me 



HAPpy 



ALWAYS 
HAPRY 



MOST ^ 
ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 

. SAP, ., 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SAD 



ALWAYS 
SAD 



QUIET 



BAD 



SLOW 



ALWAYS 
QUIET 



ALWAYS 
. BAD 



ALWAYS 
SLOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
QUIET- 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BAD 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SLOW 



QUIET 
SOMETIMES 
LOUD 



BAD 
SOMETIMES 
~ ~GOOD 



, - SLOW 
SOMETIMES 
FAST 



\. MOST 
NALWAYS 
\OUD 






. Ml 
ALV 
GO 


asT 
Jays 




ALWAYS 

Loud 




ALWAYS 
FAST 



NICE 



ALWAYS 
NICE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
^iCE 



MICE 
"SOMETIMES 
AWFUL . 



MOST 
ALWAYS. 
AWFUL ■ 



ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



BIG 



ALWAYS 
BIG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BIG 



BIG 
SOMETIMES 
SMALL 



MOST ^ 
ALWAYS 
SMALL 



ALWAYS 
SMALL 



CRUEL 



\ 

WEAK 



ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



ALWAYS 
WEAK 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



--MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



CRUEL 
.SOMETIMES 
KIND , 



WEAK . 
SOMETIMES 
STRONG 



MOST- 
^-ALWAYS. 
KIND- 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
ST^OfiG 



• ALWAYS 
' KINO 



ALWAYS 
STRONG 

V*. 



FAIR 



ALWAYS 
FAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
• FAIR 



FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR „ 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



HIGH 



DISLIKE 



ALWAYS. 
. HIGH 



7 - •. 



ALWAYS 
.piSLiKE 




MOST . 
ALWAYS 
iriSLIKE 



' HIGH 
SOMETIMES 
L€W 

'■'I - ' ' " ' 



DISLIKE 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LIKE - 



ALWAYS 
44)W 



ALWAYS 
.LIKE 



HAino 



:: ■ ;always 



4M0ST 
ALWAYS 
HARD/ 



HARD 
SOMETIJ^ES^ 
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ALWAYS 
"EASY . 



QUIET 



HAPPY 



• ALWAYS ^. 
QUIET 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
QUiF.J- 



, HAF'PY 
JSOMETIMEa 
^ SAO 



QUIET 
sow: TIMES 
LOUO 




. MOST i 
ALWAYS \ 
I QUO ^ 



ALWAYS 

SAD . - 



ALWAYS 
LOUD 



SAD 

■ '4.,- 



LOUD 



BAD- 



SLOW 



ALWAYS 
BAD 




V* 



-tv.asT •. 

AlW.VvS 
<:fOW 



soi"!rTirviL^'*' 

■fiCOD 



4-= 



;^LOW . 

St)A«EJ!Ml:S 

> :-AST - • 



MOb'T 
: . ALWAY5 



- MOST 
• ALWAYS 
FAST^ . 



ALVJAYS 
PrOOD. 



ALWAYS 
FAST 



GOOD 

1^ 



.FAST 



NICE 



BIG 



'ALWAYS 
NICE 



ALWAYS 
BIG 



ALWAYS 



i'AOST 
ALWAYS 

ai6 



. Nice 
sometimes 





MOST 
ALWAYS 
.SMALL 



ALWAYS 
' AWFUL 



ALWAYS 

SMALL- 

■ A 



AWFUL 



5MALL 



ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



CR 



KIND 



iVIOST 
ALWAYS 
• KIN'D 



/ALWAYS 
KIND' 



■ I 

KIND 



t 

WEAK 



ALWAYS 
>' WEAK 



- 1 •-(> 

FAIrt - 



ALWAYS * 
FAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
.FAIR 



WEAK-^ 
SOMETIMES 
STRONG. 



FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR 



MOST' - - 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 



MOST\ 
ALWAYS 
^M^AIR 




ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



1 - 

STRONG 



UNFAIR 



HIGH 



PISLllClJ 



ERIC 



' ^ ALWAYS 
HIGH 



.ALWAYS 
DISLIKE 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
HIGH 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
DISLIKE 



^MOST"' 
ALWAYS 
HARD 



HIGH 
SOMETIMES 
. LOW 



'.DlSLIj<E 
SOMETIMES. 
LIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



A' 



■ MOST 
ALWAYS 
LIKE 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
EASY 



ALWAVS 

. LOW , 



, ALWAYS 



ALWAYS, 
"••lEASY 



LOW 




EASY , 



-HAPPY 



QUIET 
BAD 
SLOW 
NIC£ 
. BIG 

• » 

CRU^L 

weak". 

'5- » 
FAIR 

HIGH ' 



DisLiKE 



:H4flD' 



gERIC 



AU'VAYS- 
HAPPY 



AlWAVS " 



AiWAV-S 
BAD 




•H;^AYS 



ALWAYS ■ 



AJjVAYS 
CRUEL ' 



ALWAYS- 
WEAK 



ALWAYS 
FAIR 



ALWAYS 
' HIGH 



Studies anTme 



MOST 
ALWAYv^ / 
HAPPV 



> HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 
SAD 



. !\10ST 
AUVAYS 
aUIET 



QUIET*. 
lOUO 



MnsT 

ALWAYS 
BAD - 



BAD • 
SOMETIMES 
GDDD 



!■ms^f " 
auVays 

SLOW 



' SLOW . 
SOMETIMES 
FAST 



<MOST- 



NICE • 
SOMETIMES 
■ AWPyL 



MC^T 
ALWAYS 
»IG 



8IG,- 
SOMETIMES 
SMALL 



, MOST 

•always;, 

CRUEL 



CRUEL 
SOMETIMES 
KIND*^ 



MOST 

always 

WEAK 



. WEA-K . 
SOMETIMES 
•STRONG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAJR 



PAIR 
SOMETIMES * 
/Uft)FA»^- 



..MOST 
Al^AYS 
HIGH. . 



HIGH 
SOMETIMES 

' tow- 




■ MOST 

ALWAYS 

DISLIKE 



DISLIKE 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE , 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HARD 



HARD 
SOMETIMES 
EASY . 



1l 



MftST \ 
/•ALWAYS. \ 
- SAO ^ 



MOST 
.ALWAYS. 
LOUD 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
GOOD 
* 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAST 



. MOST 
ALWAYS- 
AWFUL 



MOST 



■ MOST 
ALWAYS 

Kiiyo 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 



l\50ST 
ALWAYS - 
UNFAIR '\ 



iVlOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



MOST . 
ALWAYS . 
LIKE 



-MOST 
,/AliiWAYS 
' ";EASY 



ALWAYS 
SAD 




ALWAYS 
GOOD 




SAI 



LOUD 

J 
good: I 



FAST 



FUL 



SMALL 



KIND . 



■ i 



. ALWAYS 
STRONG 




STRONG 



UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
LOW 



LOW 




ft:'-- 



: QMIET 



SLOW 



NICE 



Science and Me 



aiway/ 
happV - 



ALWAYS 
QUIET 




ALWAYS 
•SLOW 



ALWAYS, 
NICE • 



iVfOST 
/ ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
QUIET 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
'BAD 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SLOW 



- MOST . 
ALWAYS 
NICE 



HAPPY 
SOMETIP/IES 

*^Aa 



QUIET 
SOMETIMES 
LOUD 




SLOW 
SOMETjMCS 
FA§T 



iyicE 

SOMETIMES 
AWPUi r 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOUD. 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
oGOOD- 



JWOST • 
ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



ALWAYS 
SAD. 



ALWAYS 
GOOD 





SAD 

^OUD 

. i 



GOOD 



\ « 

\ 



AWFUL 



BIG 



CRUEL ' 



WEAK 



FAIR 



HIGH 



ALWAYS 
. BIG 



ALWAYS 
%RUEL - 



ALWAYS 
WEAK 



. ■ ALWAYS 
FAIR 



/ALWAYS 



• MOST 
ALWAYS 
BIG 



MOST 
ALWAYS- 
CRUEL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



MOST . 
ALWAYS 
FAIR * 



MpST 
ALWAYS 



BIG ^• 
SOMETIMES 
.SMALL 



CRUEL 
SOMETIMES 
^ KIND 



WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
STRONG 



FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
"UNFAIR 



HIGH 

'Sometimes 
low . 



most 

ALWAYS 
SMALL 



MflST 
ALWAYS* 
^HlWD' 



jL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 
4- 



V. i. 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNFAIfl 



MOST 
ALWA.YS 
LOW ■ 



ALWAYS 
SMALL 



ALWAYS 
KII\ID 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
LOW' 



ALWAYS 
STRONG • 



> SMALL 



KIND 



STRONG 



UNFAIR A 



LOW 



OISL:iKE 



ALWAYS 
OiSLIKE 



MOST 
"» ALWAYS. 
.DISLIKE 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
LIKE 



ALWAYS 
. LIKE 




i HARD 

ERIC 



ALWAYS 
HARD. 




' HARD 
SOMETIM'ES 
.. ^EASV 



■ MOSt 
ALWAYS 
EASY 
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ALWAYS 
EASY 



EASY 



' SCORING SCHEME 

FOR - 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL * 



The scoring 'sclieme for any concept on the Semantic Differential, for 
children is based on -six of the twfelve adjective pairs. The six adjective 
pairs are: Happy-Sad, Jad-Good, Nice-Awful , Cruel-.Kirid, Fair-Unfair, Dis- 
"like-Like. In each case a "positive" response receives ^5 and. a negative 
response a 1 with 4, 2 used to. complete the middle three boxes. For 
example: . - , ' ' 



Happy 
Bad 



' 5 

V 

1 



4' 
2 



3 
3 



2 

i 

4 



1 
5 



Sad 
Good 



By summing across the six adjectiy.e pairs a total scot-e can be ob- 
Ifained. These scores can range from a high of 30 to a ^low of 6. 



4o 
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